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Teachers are caught in myriad situations in school contexts. 
Each day has its own unexpected and unwanted intemip- 
tions7 surprise scenarios, and pressure points that give the 
best-equipped and spontaneously inventive mind a head- 
ache. Teachers need more than just one "Plan B/ They 
need alternative, workable plans ready at the fingertips. 

It is so easy to "read about" tried ventures that surpass the 
norm of what is thought to be standard in the classroom 
that you may wonder sometimes if there is any hope of 
designing a new pattern for yourself and your students. 
How do you know that you can give up some of "your 
teaching time" to offer to your students learning alternatives 
that might flop? What about the (seemingly etched-in^ 
stone) daily schedule? Are you giving up control of the 
curriculum and the students' learning if you hand over the 
reins to student tutors? 

I would like to assuage lliese feelings for you. By looking 
into the real experiences of teachers and their students at 
work in successful peer-learning classrooms, you can begin 
to imagine your own possibilities. To change years of same- 
ness, I agree, is unsettling, but it is also exhilarating when 
you see the new idea working well. I offer the following six 
diverse scenarios in which peer tutoring paid handsome 
dividends of learning. 
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Scenario One 



Operation Saturate 

Brave Woman 

Following a frustrating year with 28 first-graders who had a 
wide range of abilities with few available sources and no 
teacher's aides, a friend of mine decided the next year to 
dive headfirst into a new instructional pattern. Almost any- 
thing would have been better than what she had just gone 
through. 

She used the summer to read, read, read, in a university li- 
brary. Something— some answer — had to be there. All that 
published research surely cannot have been useful for one- 
shot episodes of inquiry only. Some of what we learn 
through educational research surely can be implemented in 
the real-world classroom, thought my friend. If not, why do 
we even have educational research? 

Over and over in her reading, the idea surfaced that chil- 
dren, even very young children, can think, can study, and 
can learn, without the droning mediocrity of round-robin 
reading. 

Believihg what she read, my friend threw all caution to the 
wind and planned a new year for herself and her charges — 
poor, unsuspecting littie things! Is it not true that 
disequilibration will cause us to do strange things? 

Not daring to do anything too drastic v/ithout support, my 
friend approached her principal with all of the research that 
she had found to document her new, drastic assumptions. 
Tongue-in-cheek, heart-in-throat, hat-in-hand, she anx- 
iously await'^d her administrator's response. The principal 
was enthusiastically supportive! Of course, this positive re- 
sponse had its own fearsome results— GULP! Now there 
was no excuse to delay the inevitable forging ahead into 
the next phases of planning and implementation. 
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The New Classroom 



The results were as drastic as tiic ideas had been. The class- 
room was totally changed: out with desh, in with tables, 
bookshelves; dividers, portable bulletin boards, audio 
equipment, tape recorders, and a Language Master. Some 
of this equipment was rediscovered, dust laden, in storage. 
No one else had found a reason to let the children play 
with tiat stuff, so it had been swept out of the way. 

I mention the physical aspect of the classroom first because 
of the effect on the students when they walked back into 
the classroom after summer vacation. The old rows of desks 
were gone, and gone with them was the mindset of same- 
ness. Their classroom had undergone a physical revolution. 
From the first day, their teacher was re-educating them to 
the ''new way." 

As you can see in the classroom floorplan (see p. 4-5), divid- 
ers (made of a tailor's cutting boards covered with contact 
paper in cheerful colors) were held in place by rectangular 
tables on each side. This arrangement provided study sta- 
tions where peers could work along togetFier. 



The New Curriculum 

As the room was restructured, so also was the curriculum. 
The content of the curriculum was already carved in granite 
by the school board; the means of delivering that curricu- 
lum was teacher's choice. My friend decided to begin the 
peer project in reading and language arts by drawing upon 
the emergent literacy of six-year-old children. The 
schoolboard had mandated even a series of basal readers. 
My friend did manage to abandon die typical basal ap- 
proach. Her six reading groups would not be following the 
familiar pattern of basal reading groups. (More detail later.) 

Schedule and rotation patterns were determined. The 
morning— all of it— was going \o be heavy-emphasis, lan- 
guage-saturated, active-communication time for the whole 
class. So, where would the groups come in? Throw out 
your mental image of reading groups! The idea has been 
sorely misused. The class as a whole met first, seated on 
the carpet for auditory stimulation activities, readiness train- 




ing, stories, sharing, and, yes, phonics — intense, systematic 
phonics. This session was ^ast-paced, planned, and active 
(not lost time mumbling over mimeo pages). Following the 
whc!e-giroup work, peers at their stations played word games 
that provided immediate application of what had been studied 
on the carpet (Samples of aH of the games used in these stations 
are in McAllister, Primary Reading Skills Activitiez Kit, see Bib- 
liography). 

Each reading group was identif ied by color rather than by 
lev.3l. Only tihe teacher knew each students level of ability, 
and each one received the same package of words. 

Which words were chosen? Because this was a fir^t-grade 
class and the school was required to use a basal system, the 
first wo'^di for study were the words introduced in tiie readi- 
ness aud pre-primer readers. These were not the only 
words given. Words of interf " words about topics in other 
areas of the curriculum, and words requested by individual 
students were added to the students' collections in addition 
to the basal words. Reading texts were not presented until 
all of the words could be recognized and had been used by 
the groups in language activities. When some students 
grasped the words at a faster rate, they branched into addi- 
tiona! groups for further work. It was exciting to see them 
excited about reading and communication. 

How It Worked 

After approximately three weeks, the class had become fa- 
miliar with the new procedures and activities. D'jring this 
time, the teacher was discovering each child's capabilities 
and level of communication. Children who lagged behind 
in language abilities could be helped individually while otii- 
ers worked in pairs. The timed sessions kept the students 
on task. See the Time Schedule and Rotation Pattem Table 
(p. 7). Every 15 minutes Oater tiiis increased to 20 and 30 
minutes) a kitchen timer announced that it was time to 
move to the next station. 

Lach station had a large posterboard hanging above it, each 
posterboard a different shape, so that the students could 
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Time Schedule and Rotation Pattern Table 



Shapes: on A O □ O 



Time: 8:00-8:15 
8:15-8:30 
8:30-8:45 
8:45-9:00 
9:00-9:15 
9:15-9:30 

Group Key: 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

(1) orange 
(4) green 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
1 



3 
4 
5 
6 
1 
2 

(2) red 
(5) purple 



4 

5 
6 
1 
2 
3 



5 
6 
1 
2 
3 
4 

(3) blue 
(6) yellow 



6 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



Six reading groups were established for reading instruction, after which stu- 
dents rotated to designated centers to work together on tutor/tutea assign- 
ments. For the tutoring assignments, tSe teacher developed «ess' • s jJiot 
matched the readin'i instruction. Posterboards in six different pec netric 
shapes hung above each work station to make rotation easy from location to 
location. 
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easily find the.i vocations. All activities and games to rein- 
force the lessons of the morning were in place for the 
students' use. Three sets were provided so that six students 
could be accommodated at one time at each station. Every 
student worked with a partner at the stations on worci 
study, language/sentence building (using sets of word 
cards), writing, pairing to build paragraphs with the word 
cards, kinesthetic/tactile activities (clay letter formation, 
word formation, tracing, writing of words that seemed diffi- 
cult in paint or slick writing), word building with individual 
letter cards, reading along with a tape-recorded story, and 
reading to, or with, each other. The students traded off 
being tutor and tutee at each station, though the groups 
moved together. 

As the students moved around the room working together, 
the teacher pulled aside each group for 1 5 minutes for di- 
rect instruction, oral reading, and/or conferencing. It was 
amazing to watch these first-grade children begin to blos- 
som into excited communicators. No child had the idea 
that reading or writing was impossible. Each one was 
successful. 

After the several steps of learning had been taken, and the 
vocabulary had been mastered, only then was the reader it- 
self presented to the student What a thrill to hear: "Hey, I 
CAN read books!'' The student pairs were eagerly reading 
not one but several of the stories together. Books were 
being taken home and read to parents, fluently. There was 
a run on books in the library, and the comer dimestore sold 
out of 3 X 5 cards: any unknown words — not just words in 
the reader— became a new addition to a student's word 
package. Each student bought a package of cards in Sep- 
tember and another later in the year. 

The 3X5 cards were kept in each student's file box with al- 
phabetized dividers. Considerable incidental instruction 
arose through the process of organizing the word cards in 
alphabetical order. Cards with punctuation marks on them 
were added to each student's collection so they could 
punctuate the short stories they composed with their word 
cards. They developed short stories and learned a lot about 
sentence structure, capitalization, and punctuation through 
this card manipulation approach. Processing their language, 
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they used one another as sounding boards and self-correc* 
tors. It was common to hear, ''You need a comma there.'' 
And; without a flair-up, the partner would correct the sen- 
tence at once. This is an easier approach than subjecting 
them to the mad eraser! 

A Typical Morning 

The bell rings. Twenty-six first-graders, grouped in pairs, 
bring their personal word packets and settle themselves on 
the carpet around the teacher. They wait for the story to 
begin. Today, the teacher *s reading a story to the whole 
class. After the reading, sentences from the story, on sen- 
tance strips, are distributed to several students. The 
partners read the sentences, negotiate among themselves 
for proper position, and arrange themselves in front of the 
class. The class reads the sentence strips being held up by 
the partners. Discussion ensues about the sentence se- 
quence. If an edit is required, the partners move to a 
different position. 

This story is short and incomplete. Each student dyad is given 
a folder containing the story that the teacher read to them. 
Taking pencils, 3X5 cards, and paper to their assigned work 
stations, each duo gets right to work. They are to add to the 
story until it is finished. First, they manipulate their word 
cards, arranging them into sentences and using appropriate 
punctuation cards. They discuss the story development and 
change the narration or organization by moving the word 
cards until each member of the dyad is satisfied that the 
product is ready for the teacher. The teacher points out any 
incorrect syntax, punctuation, or capitalization, and helps the 
pair rearrange the words until a correct paragraph is com- 
plete. If other words are needed, the students place a blank 
card where the new word will go. The teacher writes the 
word that is needed for each student, and a new card is 
added to the individual word packets. 

After the manipulated parag:aphs are checked and cor- 
rected with the teacher, the students copy them on the 
paper that was provided by the teacher. The teacher has 
been able to address various communication problems as 
they arose. Thirteen stories have been completed. Later, 
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the student partners read their finished stories to the class. 
There are as many different story endings as there are stu- 
dent dyads. According to the verbal ability of each student, 
the complexity of the stories varies considerably. 

Following this part ot die mon^ng, students are assigned to 
stations to work on other as^ignn^ents — using game activi- 
ties—that the te'icher has identified as needing practice 
during group Meetings. While the groups are following the 
schedule from one activity to another, one group is with the 
teacher for individualized, new instruction, or reinforcement 

The word cards re manipulated in many instructive ways- 
They are used to identify beginning, middle, and ending 
sounds. They become tools for teaching alphabetizing dur* 
ing whole ^?roup instruction. The teacher is able to observe 
each sti*dent processing information and making decisions; 
she can, therefore, identify any who need individual help. 
Tutors are assigned to tutees in need of help. More func* 
tional practice gets going. Writing — even personal 
imaginative writing— develops smoothly among these first- 
graders. Invented, incorrect-ihough-close spellings are 
lessened. Using the word cards as signposts, d-ie students 
learn and remei jber correct spelling quickly. By not guess- 
ing at word spellings and by avoiding internalizing invented 
renditions, they bypass having to unlearn incorrect word 
perception and releam correct word form. Why allow 
wrong word form to be internalized before doing some- 
thing about it? It is much easier to learn the correct spelling 
first than to get the mental image of wrong spelling and 
then hava to replace it -ater. 

After my friend's first year of peer tutoring success in first 
grade, two other teachers decided to try pe^r pairing using 
manipulated word-card language development as a teach- 
ing strategy. They undertook a formal study with two 
experimental groups and two control groups, traditional in 
nature and operation. After eight weeks, word recognition 
of the experimental groups was remarkably and reliably 
greater than that of tfie control groups (with p. < .002 statis- 
tical significance). 
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Scenario Two 



Peer Tutoring in Spelling 

Door ^peEers 

Maheady and Harper reported on a peer tutoring project 
that came out of four teachers' desire to make a difference 
in th^'- <;tudents' spelling performances. Two third-grade 
and i burth-grade classes took part in this effort. Of the 
third-graders, 73% had been achieving below grade level in 
spelling, and 52% Oithe ^ourth-graders had been achieving 
below grade level n spelling in their traditional classroom 
setting. 

Following the usual bhcked curriculum; these students 
were -'^xpospd to a daily spelling period of 30 minutes, 
using a very structured spelling program. These four stan- 
dard classes used a commercial spelling program that 
followed a basic instructional pattern each week. Monday, 
new spelling words were presented, followed by workbook 
activities, Tuesday through Thursday. The weekly spelling 
test was administered each Friday. The only activity by, or 
feedback from, the students occurred when tliey wrote the 
words that were dictated by tire teacher and used in senten- 
ces. The only response from the teachers was a numerical 
grade resulting from the number of correctly spelled words. 
Each week's list of words stood independently of the other 
week's word lists. There was no carryover, and few spelling 
/✓ords were retained across the weeks. 

Needless to say, using this traditional system to teach spell- 
ing v/as boring for students and teachers alike. Thus, the 
teachers decided to put spark into the subject. They 
embarked on an active tutoring p'-ogram that involved all of 
the students in both grades. 



Good (Spellers 



The pattern of tutoring used in the new spelling project in- 
cluded competition between teams. On Mondays, each 
class was organized into teams, randomly selected. The stu- 
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dents on the teams were randomly paired by the teachers 
for tutoring. The dyad groups worked together through 
Thursday on the week's list of spelling words. The teachers 
used a kitchen timer to signal 5-minute intervals. 

The tutors were trained by the teacher to use a visual- 
auditory-kinesthetic procedure with their tutees. As a tutor 
dictated each word, the tutee simultaneously wrote and 
orally spelled the word. Tutors were to offer instant verbal 
feedback, such as, "that's right'' and "correct," and they 
were to give the tutees two points for each correctly spelled 
word. When words were misspelled, the tutors said so, and 
provided the tutees with a correct spelling. After writing the 
misspelled word correctly three times, the tutee was given 
one point when the word was con^ectly spelled. As many 
words as possible wen covered during each 5-minute inter- 
val. When the timer sounded, the students switched 
tutor/tutee roles, and the same procedure was followed. 

Daily, the teachers awarded bonus points to tutors who ex- 
hibited good tutoring behaviors. These behaviors included 
clear and accurate pronunciation of words, appropriate use 
of the misspelling/correction procedure, and accurate deliv- 
ery of points. 

The weekly spelling test was administered on Fridays, and 
students could earn three points for their team for each 
word spelled correctly on the test. Teams with the highest 
scores were given a "Team of the Week" certificate, posted 
for all to see. 



Positive results were noted instantly. Afte, classwide peer tu- 
toring was initiated, the mean percentage of words 
correctly spelled increased 12 points, and was maintained. 
When class-wide peer tutoring was withdrawn for a period 
of one week, each classroom mean score fell to below 90. 
When peer tutoring wgs begun again, each class again 
achieved a mean score of 90. This increase continued dur- 
ing the 1 7-week program, resulting in mean scores greater 
than 90 for each classroom. 
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Scenario Three 

Cross-age Peer Tutoring in Deading 

Older Mors, Younger Tutees 

The fourth-grade teachers in a large elementary school in 
Orange County, Florida, embarked on a project to identify 
a viable means of raising the reading levels of students who 
were functioning two years below grade level. With the 
help of the reading specialist, ten fourth-grade students 
were chosen to be recipients of tutoring. These students 
were tested individually to determine their oral and silent 
reading levels before instruction was begun. Before tutor- 
ing, the range of reading levels was 2.0 to 3.5 in silent 
reading and 2.0 to 4.0 in oral reading. The Silvaroli Infor- 
mal Reading Inventory, Form A, was used to obtain oral 
word recognition and comprehension levels. The 
Houghton-Mifflin Silent Reading Placement Test was used 
to determine each student's silent reading level. 

Sixth-grade teachers selected ten tutors to work with the 
fourth-grade students. The tutors were trained by the read- 
ing specialist to use the Neurological Impress Method 
(NIM). The training took three sessions. The tutors prac- 
ticed with one another, each taking turns at being both 
tutor and tutee. 

The fourth-grade and sixth-grade teachers adjusted their 
schedules in order for this project to be implemented. The 
sessions took place daily for 1 2 weeks during a period of 1 5 
minutes of intense application of the NIM. The reading spe- 
cialist was present during each session to act as monitor 
and facilitator. 

Both tutor and tutee signed a contract, agreeing to check in 
with the reading specialist on a daily basis. The cafeteria 
was used during the sessions so that the dyad groups could 
spread out while reading orally and not bother any other 
partners. Library books selected by the fourth-graders were 
kept in a cart and wheeled to each session. Book markers 
were placed in the books and dated at the end of each ses- 
sion. The numbers of pages read were also recorded. As 
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the students checked in, the tutees picked up their boob, 
and the partners anranged themselves at tables. When all 
were ready, the signal was given, and each dyad read simul- 
taneously for 15 minutes without interruption. 

In Your Ear 

The NIM is a unison reading procedure in which the stu- 
dents read aloud quickly and simultaneously. It is especially 
suitable for students who have not profited from intensive 
phonics instruction during the primary grades. 

The tutor and tutee jointly hold the book. The tutee sits 
slightly in front of the tutor so that the tutor's voice is di- 
rected into the tutee's right ear at close range. The tutor 
slides a finger along under each word as it is read aloud to- 
gether with the tutee. 

During the simultaneous readings as few pauses as possible 
are taken. The tutor attempts no sound- or word-recogni- 
tion instruction; the tutee is not corrected at any time and 
is encouraged to refrain from stopping on difficult words. 

DesulU 

Both the teachers and students were delighted with the ef- 
fects of this endeavor. All the students asked if they could 
extend the time or read twice a day. The teachers reported 
that self-esteem blossomed. During the day, at "down 
times" an i when work was completed, the fourth-graders 
would cl^oose to read a book above any other activity. 
They talked together about plots and characters. Their atti- 
tude during reading instruction changed from reluctant 
hesitancy to eager participation. Most importantly, these pu- 
pils thought of themselves, for the first time, as readers "like 
everyone else/ 

The sixth-graders also grew in self-esteem. They were excel- 
lent models for their younger charges who looked up to 
them; hey also would have liked to continue the tutoring. 
Several tutors said, "I want to be a teacher when I grow 
up.'' The tutor/tutee dyads developed bonds of friendship 
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and support All tlie students showed enthusiasm about 
their improvement in reading, and said so dearly. 

At the end of the twelve weeks, Form B of the Silvaroli In- 
formal Reading Inventory and the Houghton-Mifflin Silent 
Reading Placement Test were administered to the fourth- 
grade students. According to the test results, the 12 weeks 
of intense reading involvement yielded academic growth in 
reading. Gain in oral reading was three grade levels in word 
recognition, and two grade levels in comprehension. 
Growth in silent reading comprehension ranged from al- 
most one-half grade level to one and one-half grade level. 

Prior to tutoring, the mean oral word/recognition was 2.7; 
oral comprehension, 2.4; and silent reading, 2.5. Post-test 
scores were as follows: word/recognition, 4.1; oral compre- 
hension, 3.5; and silent reading, 3.5. As few as 1 5 hours of 
tutoring resulted in the following mean gains: oral word/rec- 
ognition, +1.4; oral comprehension, +1.1; and, silent 
comprehension, +1.0. 

The teachers and students were amazed. A mere three 
months of focused practice had yielded a whole year's 
worth, and more, of reading growth. The teachers knew 
that NIM-style simultaneous reading could easily be in- 
cluded in the ordinary classroom during the developmental 
reading period, in lieu of ditto seatwork. 
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Scenario Four 



Reciprocal Peer Tutoring 



Tutor ♦ 



TuLee 



A first-grade teacher wanted to reach more students with in- 
divid\^Jized instruction. Assigning students in higher grades 
to be tutors was not possible because of scheduling prob- 
lems; in first grade, students who had mastered the 
first-grade content were not yet available. Every student in 
the class needed individualized help. The only way to offer 
this help to each student was to let every student be a tutor 
as well as a tutee. This first-grade teacher set up a classwide 
reciprocal peer tutoring program for 28 students on a sys- 
tematic daily basis. All students received direct instruction, 
and each student was tested for sight recognition of 1 1 2 
words taken from the basal readers. Five students recog- 
nized 30 or more words. The others recognized zero to 1 3 
words. The fourteen students who scared the highest on 
the word recognition test were identified as the tutors. 

Folders containing 10 flash cards printed with the words 
that the tutees did not know were supplied to each tutor. 
All tutors met together to practice the words they would be 
teaching. Five-minute sessions were allotted for this review 
and confirmation step. As each tutor read the words cor- 
rectly, the other tutcs responded wiih "yes." If the word 
read was incorrect the others told the reader the pronunci- 
ation or asked the teacher for heip. 

While the tutors were practicing together, the 14 tutees 
were working on teacher-assigned tasks that were not re- 
lated to the peer tutoring program. When a timer sounded, 
the tutors began working with their tutees. 

Tutors and tutees alike were trained to use tutoring behav- 
iors. The teacher used transparencies to describe 
appropriate tutoring behaviors. Practice consisted of role- 
playing with another student tutor, and tutor-tutee practice 
sessions with the teacher offering assistance, when needed. 
The time used for this training was invaluable for the suc- 
cess of the program. The students used the tutoring 
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methods effectively for a 5-month trial period without need- 
ing retraining. Praise and gold-star stamps were used by the 
teacher to reward proper tutoring behavior 

Following the tutors' review sessions, the tutees joined their 
tutors to practice their words for five minutes. The tutors 
showed each word card, and had the tutees read them as 
many times as possible during each five-minute interval. 
Then the words were shown once only as a test, with no 
prompt or feedback offered. At the end of the session, the 
tutor recorded the words that had been learned by the 
tutee. 

During tutoring, all 28 students showed consistent growth 
in word recognition. Words that any student missed on the 
pre-test, and the words that had not been encountered dur- 
ing reading instruction, were used during tutoring. The 
teacher resumed reading groups after three weeks into the 
peer tutoring when she observed that students began to 
read correctly the new stories in their readers even though 
the vocabulary had not be taught The class was able to 
spend more time on comprehension development, word 
meaning, and discussion. Also, students learned organiza- 
tional skills, and self-discipline improved. 

Eleven weeks after the peer tutoring program ended, the 
Gates-MacGmitie Reading Test was administered to all 28 
students. On comprehension, the class grade-level mean 
was 2.4, or the equivalent of second-grade, fourth-month 
reading level. The vocabulary test yielded a class grade- 
level mean of 2.7, or a second-grade, seventh-month 
reading level. These results confirmed that these first-grad- 
ers involved in the peer tutoring program were reading at 
or above their placement level. 
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Scenario Five 



Peer Cooperation in Qeading 
and Comprehension 

CIQC 

Cooperative learning and peer teaching can meld into an 
effective strategy for reading and writing instruction. Re- 
search from Johns Hopkins University offers samples of 
how cooperative learning and peer teaching can be used in 
an integratec' manner during instruction based on basal sto- 
ries. The prjgram is called Coopeiative Integrated Reading 
and Com^sition (CIRQ. In two field experiments, third- 
and fourth graders worked in het^^'^^'eneous, or mixed abil- 
ity, teams for reading, language art. ^nd writing. 

In the CIRC program, the teacher supplies initial instruc- 
tion. After this instruction, the students group to work 
together in teams of four or five members on the materia 
that has been presented, using various modes of activities. 
Students mc:y work on specific items and check answers to- 
gether; they may employ a dri!! pattern and trade places as 
tutor and tutee; they may discuss comprehension questions 
or develop their own inquiry for further study; or, they may 
practice oral reading together. The content and objectives 
of instruction determine the most effective mode of follow- 
up practice. These language-active opportunities replace 
the unsupervised, dull, lonely seatwork that usually follows 
reading-group time; the result is reinforcement of instruc- 
tion in an interesting and motivating manner. 

During these experiments, the follow-up time activities 
were coordinated with the reading-group instruction using 
basal readers. A team-reward structure was employed in 
which students could earn certificates or other incentives 
based on the accomplishment of each member of the 
team. The students' time-on-task increased because of the 
peers' need to focus on a common goal. Each student had 
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an individual purpose in seeing to it that all partners mas* 
tered the assigned material* 

The oral reading component during follow*up time in* 
creased opportunities to read aloud and to receive needed 
feedback by having peers respond to one a«^other. Oral 
reading increases the students' ability to decode words with 
automaticity, thereby, allowing them to focus attention on 
meaning. During traditional round*robin reading, second- 
graders read aloud only approximately 90 seconds per day, 
on average. This results in a lot of wasted precious time for 
application of word-attack knowledge. By contrast, student 
in the CIRC program enjoyevi oral reading for about ten 
minutes each day. 

One of the major concerns addressed in the CIRC program 
was that of helping students leain broadly appticabe com- 
prehension skills that are measured by standardized tests. 
Going beyond literal comprehension, interpretive strategies 
and metacognittve controls were built into this com|Donent 
During follow-up periods, paired students worked to iden- 
tify features of a "tory, such as characters, setting, problems, 
and solutions. The students also made and explained pre* 
dictions about resolving the problems, and they 
summarized main elements in the stories. 

Another component of the CIRC program was the use of 
the writing-as^process approach witii peer response groups. 
The students themselves planned, revised, and edited their 
compositions with teammates* The instruction in grammar 
and mechanics blended with reading and comprehension 
through time*on*task, focused writing. 

A Typical Period of CIDC 

All instruction began with the teacher. Basal stories, decod- 
ing, vocabulary, and comprehension were introduced 
during 20*minute reading gr*' up sessions each day. Moving 
a step beyond the tradiUonai Directed Reading Activity pre- 
sentation, structural components, such as characters, 
setting, and problems, were given. Croup activities were 
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opportunities for the students to make and support predic- 
tjons about the problems in the stones and their solutions. 

After the group session, ^dents were supplied with activi- 
ues to do as teams. The activities related specifically to the 
group instruction, and they folbwed tlie sequence given 
here. First, the students read the story silently, then orally 
with a partner. HaHway through the story, oiey stopped to 
describe the characters, the setting, and the problem in the 
story. Next, they mace predictions about how the problem 
mig^. be solved. They studied words in drill fashson, stud- 
ied word meaning by using the dictionary, paraphrased the 
defir^itions, aud wrote sentences. Finally, they summarized 
main ideas witfi a partner, and pre-tested one another on 
the week's spelling list and work. 

When all activities were completed, each student checked 
and initialed the partner's assignments. They were allowed 
to work at their own pace, but the number of activities re- 
quired was set lyy the teacher. 

Tests were administered after the thh'd class period. The stu- 
dents were required to answer comprehension questions, 
to write each vocabulary word in a meaningful sentence, 
and to read each word aloud to the teacher. 

One day each week, direct instruction on identifying main 
ideas, drawing conclusions, and comparing ind contrasting 
was given. Students practiced these comprehension and 
metacognitive strategies by voricing together on reading 
comprehension worksheets id games. 

language arts and writing instruction were integrated. 
Teachers delivered direct instruction on writing complete 
sentences and paragraphs, narratives, descriptions, anu 
other genres. Language mechanics were presented as aids 
to improve writing, rather than as separate skitis; for exam- 
ple, when studying modifiers, descriptive writing Wo^ 
practiced. 

Writing was taught as a process. Students used peer editing 
forms to edit content and grammatical con^ectness of their 
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compositions* The peer partners shared constant feedback 
during writing* 

Another strong component of the CIRC Program was inde- 
pendent reading* Studente were required to read a book of 
their choice every evening for 20 minutes. Parents initialed 
forms to document the reading, and points were added to 
the teams' scores. 

The first field experiment of the CIRC program included 
third- and fourth-graders. The stL>dents came from 10 
schools in a suburban Maryland school district and were di- 
vided into 11 experimental, and 10 control, classes. 

Results from these experiments yielded sigriificant achieve- 
ment growth in favor of the experimental classes in reading, 
vocabulary, comprehension, language expression* oral read- 
ing, spelling, and writing. 

Since the first experiments, numerous teachers have em- 
ployed the CIRC program in their classrooms. This use of 
peer involvement as a part of, rather than in addition to, 
regular classroom instruction and practice, has proved to in- 
crease student achievement in all facets of language, even 
for young elementary students. 
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Scenario Six 



Peer Teaching at Eldemburg 



Ifflprovin5 the Environment 

A program was developed at Eldersburg Elementary School 
in Carroll County, Maryland, with a first- and fifth-grade 
team leader and 50 first- and fifth-grade students. To fulfill 
the school goal of improving school "climate," teachers rec- 
ognized the need to foster respect and responsibility among 
all students. They wanted the fifth-graders to realize that 
the first-graderS; as well as themselves, had an interest in 
the school. 

For statters, students from the fifth grade enjoyed social ac- 
tivities with the first-graders; however, this association 
quickly developed into a peer-teaching environment The 
fifth-graders were responsible for planning a party each 
month for their "little brothers and little sisters." The stu- 
dents began the program with a get-acquainted cookie 
party in September. While observing the children, the 
teachers realized the potential to expand this program into 
a readin^writing environment that would benefit both first- 
and fifth-graders. 

As the months advanced, through a Halloween party, a 
Thanksgiving skit, and a sharing of Christmas letters, numer- 
ous benefits were noted. The older students developed an 
appreciation for six-year-old thought and a tolerance for er- 
rors made by the first-graders. This involvement gave the 
fifth-grade students opportunities to edit the first-graders' 
writing products. The first-graders were not ashamed to 
make errors in front of their fifth-grade tutors, and excite- 
ment for learning became evident on both sides. 

Leadership skills developed, and responsibility for the first- 
graders in other areas of the campus was fostered. The 
first-graders looked to the fifth-graders as role models. Ca- 
maraderie formed between these students, and suggestions 
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from their older peers were received by the first-graders 
with enthusiasm. 

A Valentine party, a kite flying day, an April playday, and 
an end-of-the-year barbecue resulted in the realization that 
this program ought to continue year after year. The scrap- 
books, journals, work papers, learning stations, and art 
activities were proof that the program had fa; exceeded its 
initial goals. 



In subsequent years, the focus was less on social activities 
and more on instruction and learning. Fifth-graders actively 
provided reinforcement and one-on-one instruction for first- 
graders. Many constructive activities evolved. 

Fifth-graders wrote pen-pal letters to first-graders, and they 
helped them write pen-pal letters to other first-graders in a 
foreign country. This afforded more activities for writing 
and editing. The fifth-graders assisted their younger peers 
through the processes involved in letter writing. 

In December, the fifth-graders served as Santa's helpers 
and wrote letters back to each first-grader as elves. They 
also helped the younger students make presents for their 
parents. 

The tutors provided other language enrichment by helping 
the first-graders write and polish recipes for inclusion in a 
first-grade recipe book. They wrote language-experience 
stories with the younger children. Language-experience sto- 
ries are stories that the first-graders dictated to their tutors. 
The tutors wrote down the exact oral discourse, and then 
they worked with the younger students to polish the prod- 
uct Also, they contributed to a message center where first- 
graders and fifth-graders wrote notes to each other; they 
helped the first grade tutees write in personal journals, and, 
in return, the tutors received ideas for writing in their own 



The sessions of paired work crossed other curricular areas. 
Fifth-graders promoted understanding of spiders and webs 
by cooperatively researching, and then constructing^ webs 
with yarn and coat hangers. A math carnival and a 
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readathon were staged for first-graders. The older students 
helped with science experiments in a hands-on approach 
to teaching science. 

The program was easily implemented and amply supplied 
with materials; volunteers, activities, and enthusiasm. The 
only problem experienced was time allotment More time 
was needed because first- and fifth-grade schedules al- 
lowed only for a half-hour per week of tutorial time. 
^Special projects were worked into the schedule, but the 
ideal would be to have the program operate on a schedule 
two or three days a week. 

The program proved contagious, and that was a further ben- 
efit The program began with one fifth-grade teacher and 
one first-grade teacher It grew to involve all first- and fifth- 
grade teachers in the school and all of their students. 
Teachers in other grades also expressed a desire to develop 
similar programs for their students. 

The Eldersburg program continues to excel. The teachers 
continu^^liy f i id new avenues to explore and develop for 
the students. When a faculty works cooperatively toward 
student and teacher involvement, the entire school popula- 
tion benefits. 



eer Teaching & Collaborative Learning 



What is Peer Teaching? 

Peer teaching is a process by which one pupil with minimal 
trainings but adequate competence, and under a teacher's 
guidance, helps one or more students learn a skill or con- 
cept The successful use of peers to help one another 
supplements classroom instruction both of the tutors and 
the tutees. 

Peer teaching is a congenial agreement between students 
to study and learn together. One student may be responsi- 
ble for the teaching and learning of another student This 
cooperative learning situation requires that the students un- 
derstand the purpose and the intended outcome. When 
setting up a c^ooperative learning arrangement, the teacher 
identifies the focus of instruction and the appropriate in- 
structional mode. 

The History of Peer Teachin5 

Classroom use of oider children to help younger students 
began during the 18th century in England. During the mid- 
19th century, William Towie, a Boston educator, wrote A 
Manual of Mutual Instruction in which he detailed specific 
tutorial procedures and materials and a monetary reward 
system of incentives. 

Joseph Lancaster was another master teacher who trained 
groups of students to assist teachers under his supervision. 
He would teach a lesson while student assistants observed 
his technique. The assistants then taught the lessor to 20 
other students. In 1918, Lancaster introduced this system in 
the United States and used it effectively for thirty years. Par- 
ents questioned the system, however, arguing that students 
who were tutored by other students received a second- 
class education. 

As the American institution of the one-room schoolhouse 
was spreading into farming communities and small towns. 



teachers faced a wide range of ages. It made good sense to 
assign younger students to older students for instruction. 

When teachers began to specialize in professional educa- 
tion^ pairing peers for instruction was abandoned. Classes 
in larger schools wer? divided into grades, and homoge- 
neous age-grouping became the pattern of assignment in 
classrooms. 

From 19(Xi to 1960 there was little mention of peer tutor- 
ing. By the 1960s, however, peer and cross-age pairing for 
the purpose of one student teaching another suHfaced 
again. Postwar mobile populations had resulted in a wide 
range of abilities in classrooms. This heterogeneous student 
population imposed a greater need for new educational 
methods^ teaching techniques, instructional materials^ and 
support services. Then, in 1957, Sputnik triggered a resur- 
gence of peer teaching. An urgent need was felt for equal 
education for ail, and in a hurry. At the same time, the de- 
creasing educational performance of urban children further 
heightened awareness of the need to address their lower 
achievement Out of this double ui^ency, volunteer tutor- 
ing and paraprofessional programs came into being. A new 
ou^owth of children teaching children arose from this 
situation.^ 

The need for more individual help for students continued 
to grow, and the decades of the 70s rnd '80s yielded 
greater awareness of the need to work individually with stu- 
dents. An increasing population of divei^ abilities and 
needs, coupled with the increasing complexity of the task 
of teachings placed ever greater demands on the teacher's 
time and energy, while more and more of the teacher's day 
came to be allocated to administrative, non-instructional 
functions of accountability. 

Numerous federally funded projects centered on these spe- 
cial needs supplying paraprofessionais to leaming disability 
programs, special education programs, ''Chapter 1 '^ pro- 
grams, and Head Start The funding, however, did not. 



Cohen and Kulik, 1981; Cohen eta/., 1982. 
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usually trickle into the ordinary classroom for the public 
schoolteacher's use. 



^at i5 Collaborative Leamins? 



Cooperation on an identified task eliminates competition, 
which otherwise mig^t tend to separate and divide col- 
leagues. Cooperative learning in a classroom brings 
students together in a common purpose. Being paired with 
a peer to succeed in a common goal nurtures a caring atti- 
tude in students toward one another's interests. Students 
can either be paired or organized in small groups of four. 
The mutual support can give the least able student a feeling 
of immediate and constat help, assuring greater success. 
The uses of cooperative learning are endless. Students 
paired or in groups may work in laboratories to complete 
class projects, take part in discussion groups, or prepare for 
a debate. 



The Background of Collaborative Learning 



Social psychologists since at least the 1920s have con- 
ducted laboratory studies on the effects of cooperation 
versus competition. They have documented that when peo- 
ple work together toward a common goal, many positiye 
outcomes result The partners working togetfier towards 
one goal tum outward to other class members; they are 
concemed with the other members' success as well as their 
own. They are able to generate more productive ideas and 
products because more and better energies come from shar- 
ing and brainstorming. 

Research on effective cooperative learning in the classroom 
began in the early 1970s. Since that time, researchers have 
continued to study practical application: of cooperative 
learning metliods in elementary and secondary classrooms. 

Robert E. Slavin of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Maryland, researched and developed cooperative learning 
techniques. Two of Slavin's techniques require student 
teams of four members. In the Student Teams Achievement 
Division (STAD) experiment, four students of mixed ability 
were assigned to teams. The teacher presented a lesson; 
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then, the teams learned the lesson together. Later, each 
member took a quiz, the scores of each member contribut- 
ing to a composite score. Grades improved for all students 
in these teams. 

Another foL -member team technique is the Teams-Games- 
Tournament (TCT). The same teaching and teamwork exist 
as in the STAD arrangement, but the quizzes are replaced 
by weekly tournaments between teams. The highest scores 
win certificates. Students who were involved in team 
groups improved more than those who were not involved 
with peers.^ 

Team cooperative learning can be combined with individu- 
alized instruction. One example of this use in language arts 
is Cooperative Integrated Reading and Composition (CIRC), 
discussed above in "Scenario Five,* pp. 18-21 . 

Types of student Tutors 

Peer Tutors 

Peer tutors are students of the same grade levc I who work 
together, cooperatively, one-on-one. They ma/ pair up on 
an ad-hoc basis with identified tutors assigned to work on a 
specific skill or assignment, perhaps during a scheduled in- 
structional period. The teacher may ask a capable child 
who has mastered the instruction to help another child dur- 
ing a tutorial session. 

An alliance between peers develops camaraderie and 
strengthens self-worth. The tutor is a model of appropriate 
social behaviors as well as of academic skills. The two part- 
ners share the commonality of classroom context The act 
of being helped by a friend is cooperative rather than com- 
petitive; it often has the effect of bringing out a quiet or 
withdrawn student 



^Slavin, 1987. 
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Cross-E^5e Tutors 

Cross-age tutors are usually older students in a higher grade 
level who work with younger students. For instance, a sixth- 
grader may help a fourth-g^der either in developmental or 
remedial tasks. This sixth-girade pupil does not have to be 
reading on a sixth-grade level to help a younger student in 
reading. The sixth-grade pupil who may be reading at a 
third- or fourth-grade level is also helped by the experi- 
ence. The tutor has to bone up on fluency and skill;; in 
order to teach a younger child. As every teadier knows, 
teaching is the best way to learn. Both students receive ad- 
ditional reinforcement, ongoing review, motivation, and 
the incentive of success. 

AnaljiSliS of Peer Teachin5 

The tutoring experience is pr.^ate and intensively interac- 
tive. The learner is afforded undivided attention. 
Opportunities for reflection and instant correction of misun- 
derstandings lower performance anxiety. Addressing the 
analysis of peer teaching to the effect of the act upon each 
member of the dyad, one can view the results as an inter^ 
play of such variables as tutor-centered, process-centered, 
situation-centered, and tutee-centered aspects. 

Tutor-centered aspects include the effect of the teaching 
role on the tutor. A student enjoys the elevating feeling of 
being asked to play the role of teacher. Being asked implies 
that one must be ''good enough'' to teach; self-esteem is 
thus positively affected. The act of tutoring develops aca- 
demic skills by ^rther enhancing self-esteem. Also, with the 
elevation to ''teacher,'' the tutor enjoys a moderate mea- 
sure of control over the input and the product of a lesson. 
With this control comes responsibility for the achievement 
of a fellow classmate. When the student feels more control 
of the learning situation, a ''willingness'' to study hard and 
to take responsibility results in the tendency to be more aca- 
demically successful. The tutor, active in the teaching 
process, becomes more active in the learning process. 

The process-centered aspect of tutoring is equally impor- 
tant because practice and ^oplication of the new skills to 
later lessons can be expectec^ Both tutor and tutee are rein- 
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forced and encouraged. The tutor experiences a growing in- 
sight into subject^ self, and teaching and learning. Students 
learn far more when performing the teaching role than they 
do when acting as the student in the classroom.^ Under- 
standing and knowledge of the subject are improved by 
verbally instructing the tutee. l^monstrating the skills and 
knowledge to the younger student raises the tutor's self-es- 
teem and confidence. 

Another outcome ot the act of tutoring is an identification 
of the problems and processes of teaching that are directly 
related to learning. By obseiving another sti ^ent in the act 
of learnings the tutor can stand back and gair. /eater in- 
sight This new d^ee of objectivity involves an awareness 
of patterns of learning, prior experience, and "hov^" he or 
she mastered the same material Every child can profit f;om 
being given the opportunity to play the role of the teacher."* 

The situation-centered aspects of tutoring include time-on- 
taskS; releaming, and selection of materials. Tutoring 
affords the tutor more reasons and opportunities to study 
the subject Most aoss-age tutors teach material to which 
they have been exposed and were expected to learn. Tu- 
tors spend more time on the activity and in working with 
instructional materials than nontutors do. Thus, time-on- 
task; releaming, and selection of appropriate materials 
become significant variables. 

The tutee<entered aspect of peer teaching addresses the 
act of receiving instruction ratlier than giving it The learner 
is given one-on-one aid that zeros in on a real need. The 
act of working with a peer is encouraging and less stressful 
because anotfier student who is closer to the problem (by 
being a learner also), identifies with the tutee in ways that 
the teacher does not 
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IIconoffliC6 of Peer Teaching 

With the rise in per*pupil cost of a formal education, effec- 
tive iow^ro^ or cost-firee programs that will increiise the 
academic achievement of students are welcome windfalls. 
Peer teaching is such a program. 

it seems that to get help, a student must first fail. Federally 
funded programs address only students who have been 
identified as having special learning problems. Even instruc- 
tional resource labs in math and reading siphon off a 
particular group of students to serve in sporadic one-shot 
periods removed from the context and content of the class- 
room. These prograr^s dp not m^et the masses in 
overcrowded classrooms. 

Computer Assisted Instruction, programmed texts, and self- 
paced instructional materials are effective when used in 
inaividualized instruction, but these methods have limited 
applicability in the early grades. Students must possess pre- 
requisite skills to make independent use of these learning 
systems. None of these technological approaches gives the 
prompting, personalized feedback, and praise that are so 
important during the beginning stages of learning. Direct 
one-to-one instruction is the most intensive and the most 
personalized of all styles of teaching and learning. 

A comparison of several types of supplemental instructional 
services reveals that peer teaching is both the most cost ef- 
fective and the most person effects ^ of all teaching 
methods.^ 



Xohen and Kulik, 1982; Heward, 1983. 
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The ce- * do\6 m^p of "The Road to the Castle of Knowl- 
edge" ori the next two pages has been specifically designed 
for classroom use. 

You may remove it from the staple binding without tearing 
it, and photocopy it so that each of your students may have 
an individual copy of the map. 

As students accomplish some new stage of learning, invite 
them to keep track of their progress with gold stars or 
smiley faces, unless you have something a little wilder. 

The "Pilgrim's Progress'' motif reflected in tlie exotic place 
names — "Grotto of Reflection," "Oasis of Inquiry"- -is an 
out-and-out invitation to vocabulary building. 
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eer Pfograin Organization 



Peer tutoring and learning can be structured in many forms. 
Any organization pattern requires thought, talk, and cooper- 
ation, Sutthe time taken to implement an effective 
program that meets the individual needs of each student is 
well worth the effort Many possible choices of organization 
patterns are available to teachers and schools, including re- 
source tutoring, classroom tutoring, tailored tutoring, and 
ripple tutoring. 



Three or four student pairs are scheduled to work together 
in the resource room at the same time. Each tutoring ses- 
sion usually takes 1 5 to 20 minutes, and supervision by an 
aide is required. One advantage of this form of organiza- 
tion is that a resource person is responsible for monitoring 
the groups, leaving the aide free to be totally available to 
answer questions or help with materials and equipment 

Some schools that use resource tutoring schedule classes on 
a rotation basis by grade level. Grades one and two may be 
assigned during the first quarter of the school year, the sub- 
sequent quarters being then assigned to grades three and 
four, and grades five and six, respectively. During fourth 
quarter, kindergarten pupils can be served in short sessions, 
paired with older student tutors. 

The logistics of managing resource tutoring can become dif- 
ficult Each class may be scheduled at a particular day and 
time, five days a week, so that all student teams have a 
chance to be involved at least once each week. This does 
require pull-outs, removing students iVom the classroom, as 
does any other lab or resource situation. The cost for an 
aide to manage the stream of changing groups is another 
factor to be considered. 
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Classroom Tutoring 



To overcome the disruption of pull-out tutoring, the entire 
class may be involved. In most instances, cross-age pairing 
is used. Teachers in two grades agree to set aside a particu- 
lar time and place for the tutoring. An effective pattern for 
pairing is to have sixth-graders work with fourth-graders, 
fifth-graders work with third-graders, fourth-graders work 
with second-graders, and third-graders work with first- 
graders. 

Since one room may not hold all of the students from two 
classes, half of the tutors go to the lower-grade classroom, 
and half of the tutees go to the upper-grade classroom. The 
teachers monitor their respective homerooms. 

Experience shows that meeting twice a week for 30-minute 
periods yields the best results. As a few minutes for travel 
and setup are also required, the time allotment for teaching 
and travel should be about 45 minutes. 

Total class tutoring requires less outside assistance than 
does resource tutoring, costs less, and is easier to schedule 
and maintain. 

An alternative pairing— peer tutors — pairs students of the 
same age in the same classroom. The logistics required in 
this case is arrangement of the room to accommodate the 
dyad groups. The physical aspect of room arrangement can 
make the venture a positive arJ effective one, or one that 
is too much hassle to continue. Logistics must not be left to 
chance. 

If the classroom is arranged in tutorial centers or learning 
stations, the transition is simple. The paired students can be 
assigned an "office'' space with chairs turned so that the 
rest of the class is out of view. If separate, movable tables 
or desks are used, the two partners can turn them to face 
each other during the session. The floor is another area of 
possibility. Floor centers with rugs or pillows offer informal 
getaways for tutoring sessions. A combination of these ar- 
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rangements would yield any number of workable tutoring 
stations (see diagram; pp. 4*5). 

Be flexible in choosing the subject content for each session. 
Try rotating according to need* Vou could perhaps start the 
year with intense tutoring sessions immediately following 
reading and/or language-arts instruction. In each session, 
include practice on, and materials similar to and incorporat- 
ing, recent instruction. Instead of assigning homework to be 
completed at the end of a tiring day, give the students in* 
class time to internalize; retrieve, and use the new 
knowledge. Memory of your voice and modeling as teacher 
is fresh in the tutors' minds By the time they get home, 
and have eaten supper, children tend to forget what the 
teacher said. 1 describe a sample class using this model of 
in-ciass tutoring in ''Scenario One," pp. 2-10. 

Tailored Tutorin5 

In tailored tutoring, the teacher chooses a criterion by 
which to pair students. The most common criterion in- 
volves cross-age pairs, although peer pairs can be utilized 
with this pattern. 

When using cross-age students, the maximum benefit is 
achieved when tutors teach students who are at least one 
year below them in reading ability. Students reading at the 
third-grade level would work with students reading at the 
second-f/ade level, and so on. 

If readi^ig is taught to groups of matched ability, the stu- 
dents can be paired for tutoring with students of higher or 
lower ability. Students who have mastered a particular con- 
cept or skill can work with a peer in or out of the same 
ability reading group on that skill. This arrangeme it struc- 
tures ad-hoc, flexible groups that change frequently and 
according to need. 

The criterion that you will use to pair students with peers 
will be based on identified instructional needs of the stu- 
dents. It will be determined by your instruction and by the 
students' achievements. If you are working on vocabulary, 
word recognition, or sentence analysis, that is what the 
tutor will teach. A student who has mastered the skill wil! 
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help a student who has not yet mastered it While the 
paired teams work together, you, the teacher, will be free 
to teach another group or observe and evaluate the tutoring 
sessions. 



Qipple Tutoring 



The structure of ripple tutoring allows a school to begin 
slowly with only a few groups* The program gradually ex- 
pands untii all students and teachers are involved. This is a 
cross-age pattern in which two-to-four students in an upper 
grade are trained to tutor students in lower grades. As the 
tutors gain confidence and experience, each, in turn, trains 
another student to tutor. The ripple effect continues until 
each pupil becomes a tutor. 

Administration and faculty need to work together, and 
enough time is necessary to include all students. Before the 
onset of this plan, teachers need to talk together — a lot. 
Plans for when to begin, how and when to train tutors, the 
pairing assignments, and the logistics of class mobility must 
be addressed. Each teacher must be comfortable with all as- 
pects of the agreed-upon strategy. 

Whatever structure is chosen, you will need to brainstorm 
and plan, plan, plan. In any tutoring program, tutors need 
some form of training about each aspect o\ their ''teaching'' 
activity: the learner, procedures, techniques, use of materi- 
als, the classroom's physical arrangements location of 
materials, and scheduling. 
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ow to Get started 



Selecting Tutors and Tutees 

When a teacher decides to attempt tutoring in the class- 
room; the decision has usually come as a result of being 
dissatisfied with the pace of learning. Students who are not 
progressing as well as expected need intervention early, be- 
fore the gap of learning widens past helping. 

The place to begin is with those most in need and those 
who are eager. During socialization activities, observe the 
leader types: high achievers make good tutors. Avoid choos- 
ing tutees who are the lowest achievers or who have severe 
learning problems. 

Some teachers have started successfully with children v/ho 
had behavior problems in class, finding that the additional 
attention and involvement as both tutor and tutee were pos- 
itive inhibitors of some negative behavior. In any case, start 
with a few rather than with the whole class, and add others 
gradually. The tutors may be volunteers or those whom you 
have solicited. Emphasize, however, that everyone will 
eventually become involved. 

When matching students, consider personalities and 
achievement factors. You can obtain clues by observing dur- 
ing social activities and peer interaction. Avoid pairing 
low-achieving tutees with high-achieving tutors. Within a 
single class, matcn top students with average students, and 
average students with lower ability students. If you are pair- 
ing with another teacher in a higher grade, pair the top half 
of the upper-grade students with the top half of the lower- 
grade students, and the lower halves of each class with one 
another. Once the students are selected, give them time to 
get acquainted before tutoring begins. Both tutor and tutee 
might interview each other to discover mutual interests. 
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Desig;iin5 an Appropriate Program Organization 



The type of school organization in which you teach will be 
a deciding factor when designing a workable program. The 
physical layout of the site^ the availability of space and ma- 
terials, and the interest of other faculty members will lead 
you to the most effective program for your clas^ and stu- 
dents. 

Your administrator must be included in the planning and 
implementation of the program. They are the overseers of 
the total school context and can be enthusiastic supporters. 
Principals can help you acquire space, materials^ and aides. 
Be sure to include them in all decisions relating to the tuto- 
rial program. 

A single school might house different tutoring patterns. 
Some teachers may prefer to work independentiy within 
their own classrooms. Others may prefer a buddy system 
with another teacher from the same grade or from another 
grade. In any case^ commitment is a necessary compo- 
nent—an effective program does not ''just" happen. 
Planning both serves as a prevention measure and assures 
smooth implementation and a positive outcome. 

After conceiving the appropriate program design for your 
school, grade, or class, give thought to convincing your stu- 
dents and parents of the value of tutoring. When parents 
are informed and allowed to become involved, many bene- 
fits result Parents often volunteer as monitors or checkers 
to keep the flov/ '^f movement between classes running 
smoothly. Volunteer parents on hand can have the materi- 
als and schedule ready for the paired students. Parents can 
observe tiie sessions and answer questions that may arise; 
they can evaluate progress in general and give you specific 
feedback about their own child's involvement in the tuto- 
rial program. 

Once the program is designed, specific plans and prepara- 
tions must be made. Instructional areas are to be 
established, measurable goals and objectives determined, 
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and style of evaluation chosen. Tutoring procedures need 
to be specified as to selection, training, and scheduling. 

As your program goes through its initial implementation 
phase, the time to begin is not the only factor to consider. 
Establish checkpoints for mid-course evaluation of the pro- 
gram itself, and be prepared to make changes as needed. 
At first, keep things comfortable by staying in the formative 
evaluation mode. 

Tutoring programs rarely meet their potential for success if 
the coordination tends to be informal and an "add on"" to 
the responsibility of one Interested teacher. Careful plan- 
ning and explanation of the benefits of the tutorial 
endeavor will yield positive outcomes. Schedule regular 
teacher/teacher and teacher/student conferences at every 
stage of the operation. 

Trainin5 Tutors 

Tutors need to be given a general overview of what tutoring 
iS; its values and goals, what to do during a session, and 
how to help the tutee. Here are some suggestions for tutor 
training: 

Explain that the tutor must establish a friendly relationship 
with the tutee. The tutor needs to make the tutee feel im- 
portant and successful, and an Jctpate problems that the 
tutee may have. One way the tutor can learn these skills is 
by practicing the teaching techniques modeled by the 
teacher. 

Provide the tutors with a sheet of directions for each ses- 
sion. This can be kept in a tutor folder for easy reference. 
List the steps to be followed in short, clear terms. A copy of 
such a list can be found on pp. 40-41 . 

Give tutors the details of instruction. Have them keep re- 
cords of each session. On the records sheet, note the goal 
for the day, procedures to be followed, and results hoped 
for. Structure sample lessons with steps that you have mod- 
eled during tutor training. Perhaps a page listing the steps 
could be used as a checklist for the tutor to use initially. 
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When the student is comfortable and sure in the role as 
tutor; the checklist can be abandoned. 



6electin5 6kill6 and Content 



Five criteria can be used to decide which skills or activities 
are suitable for peer teaching* These criteria are as follows: 

1« Is the skill essential? 

2. Does the task lend itself to drill and practice? 

3. Does it involve direct participation of both the tutor and 
the tutee? 

4. Can the expected response of the tutee be cleariy and 
easily evaluated by the tutor? 

5. Can available materials be used successfully by the tutor? 

Some activities that lend themselves well to peer teaching 
situations are these: drills, use of textbooks and library 
books, playing learning games, and using tape recorders, 
word-processors, and computer software materials. 

Skills or activities delegated to a tutoring session need to 
correspond to recent instruction in class in order to be most 
effective. Then, as skills develop, they need to be applied 
to classroom materials and content so that the student will 
experience the satisfaction of immediate application of new 
knowledge. 



During training, show the tutor how to carry out a tutorial 
session. Model the steps of a lesson, from introduclion to 
evaluation, and then allow time for questions and explana- 
tions. Keep the steps to a minimum. Instruction needs to be 
clear and focused. 

Teach the tutor to interact with the tutee in a structured 
manner. I recommend the following format: 

1 . Present, or read, each task. 

2. Watch your tutee for understanding. 
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3. As you present the task, alternate Ith practice as often 
as necessary. 

4. Give constant feedback If an error is made, encourage 
the tutee to try again. 

5. Be positive and supportive. 

6. Record the tasks that have been mastered. 

7. Record the tasks that need to be reviewed in the next 
session. 

Teacher Supervision and Monitoring 

Once the format has been decided, a lot of time can be 
saved at the beginning of each session by having everything 
the tutor is to use in a folder. Keep the routine simple, di- 
rect, and consistent The student tutor will pick up the 
folder and materials upon entering the room. Include a 
copy of the lesson format Have both students sign in on an 
attendance sheet, and then get right to work. Keep the ses- 
sion business-like for efficiency's sake. Perhaps set a timer 
for 20 minutes of instructional time. After the tutoring ses- 
sion, ask the duo to evaluate their session, play an 
educational game that practices the skill, and turn in the 
folder. 

A schedule chart displayed for the students to note before 
beginning the session should be kept simple. Only the most 
essential information needs to be included on the schedule. 
For example: 

Tutor Name 

Tutee Name 

Where to go 

When to start 

When to stop 
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Formative and 6iimfflative Evaluation 



Formative Evaluation 

F ormative evaluation is administered at checkpoints 
tiiroughout the tutona! program, it is most effective if it is 
given immediately following instaiction. Students need to 
see evidence of progress. Academic feedback maintains 
focus and direction, ar.d skills to be covered during subse- 
quent sessions are identified. The tutee knows what 
progress was made during the session, and has a sense of 
continuation to assure mastery. Record the evaluation im- 
mediately following instruction. Records can be designed to 
meet the exact goals cf each session, and the evaluation 
should be recorded on the same page as the stated goals. 

Results of each session could be plotted on a graph after 
each session so that the tutor and tutee can track progress. 
For example, as more words are added and mastered, the 
increased number of words known will be recorded higher 
on the graph. Visible evidence of improvement is satisfying 
to both students. Otiier motivational documentation of 
growth, with a decorative theme, can 1^ used, such as 
charts, collections of word cards, tokens, and grow^i post- 
ers. 

Self-correcting materials enable the student team to func- 
tion independently. This also permits alt children to be 
tutors. Self-correcting materials can be made available by 
supplying a master list, filling in answers on commercial ma- 
terials, or making cards with answers on the back. 

It is good practice to combine record keeping with rein- 
forcement Some sample record forms are included on pp. 
48-53. The motivational records that show the tutee's prog- 
ress can provide a reward when a set goal is met Some 
rewards for which to aim might be extra time playing a 
game, a collection of tokens with which the student could 
purchase a prize, use of a tape recorder w*^''e reading 
aloud, use of computer software, and othei /ewards that fit 
the resources available in your school. Setting goals toward 
which to strive removes the feeling that the sessions are 
"just morp work." Another incentive is that the tutee is in 
competition with him- or herself only. Studying hard yields 
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good results: as a reminder of the goal, the tutee might 
keep a copy of the session record tfiat shows what was cov- 
ered, the date, progress, and how much more progress is 
needed to achieve the desired reward. 

6ummaLive Evaluation 

Summative evaluation is administered at the end of a 
course of study or a length of time scheduled for tutoring to 
determine the overall progress. For instance, when a six- 
week spelling unit is being learned, a large, unit test will be 
given at the end of the six-week period. Smaller, formative, 
weekly spelling tests will precede the large, unit test 

If you pair students to work together weekly for a period of 
eight weeks on word recognition, at the end of eight weeks 
you will evaluate the tutee's progress up to that time. Or, if 
you pair students to work together on a writing project, you 
will take a sample of their writing to evaluate their progress 
at the end of a specified time. This does not mean that in- 
struction stops at that time; it simply indicates a checkpoint 
in the program. 

Achievement tests are also summative instruments of mea- 
surement They can be given to compare the amount of 
reading growth at the end of tutoring to the stage of reading 
achievement before the student was tutored. This informa- 
tion documents the overall reading achievement of the 
tutee. Tutor functioning and attitudes are important, as also 
are the tutee's affective responses (see sample, p. 52). The 
tutor progress form could be used to conference with the 
tutor (see sample, p. 53) Any negative behaviors can be ad- 
dressed at the same time. Items marked "almost never" 
might indicate the tendencies to be bossy, not encouraging, 
or a show-off. Discuss these negative traits with the tutor. 

Teachers who work together in a tutoring venture need to 
evaluate their own pro-am just as they do the students. 
More than academic concerns need to be addressed. You 
will identify other areas to be discussed with your partner 
teacher. Take time for evaluation whenever you feel a need 
to check on any aspect of the tutoring process. 
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to fee the Evaluation Form^ 

The forms provided here are merely samples. Their pur- 
pose is to enable you to keep abreast of your students' 
progress and the changes that occur during the tutoring ses- 
sions. Photocopy and use these forms, if you like, or 
redesign them to fit your own specific needs. 

Session Decord 

This form is fiJIed out by the teacher and placed in the 
student's folder for the tutor's lk^. In this example, basic 
sight words are shown to be the goal. If the session has a 
different purpose, that will define the goal. The words to be 
learned by the tutee are listed. 

When the tutor gets the folder, she or he can circle the ses- 
sion number and proceed * vork with the tutee, using the 
materials indicated. The pu.jjose of circlifi ^the session 
number is so that the teacher can see how many tries were 
required for the tutee to meet the initial goal. The materials 
are supplied by the teacher and placed in the tutor's folder. 

At the end of the session, the tutor records the words that 
were mastered and lists the words that still need to be 
learned in the column: "Words for Next Session.'' The form 
is then placed in the folder and returned to the teacher. 

student Qecord 

This form is also kept in the folder to identify the tutor and 
tutee, the scheduled session, and the task attempted during 
that sesion. It can be an alternative to the Session Record or 
used simultaneously. The advantage of this form is that con- 
tinuous progress is shown. For example, if the goal is for the 
tutee to learn 30 sight words, and in today's lesson 1 2 
words were learned, and last session 10 words were 
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learned, then ihe number of words learned in to'cal thus tar 
is 22 words. 

After the session outcx>me is recorded, the teacher writes a 
statement about the goal for the next session. ""Next ses- 
sion, (name of the tutee) will ^dy 8 sight words.'' Then, 
the teacher viites a list of the words to be studied. 

Progress Graphs 

Progress graphs are a motivational record for the teacher to 
keep in the tutee's folder and for the tutee to see ije- 
quentiy« If the goal for the tutee is to inaease the number 
of words spelled correctly, each score of correctly spelled 
words can be plotted on a graph. In this way, the student 
sees visible proof of improvement 

Students as young as third^graders ar^ very impressed by 
watching that line move hi^er on t^ie graph after each ses- 
sion. All of us are encouraged when we watch the evidence 
of our own improvement 

Tutor Olid Tutee Attitude Forms 

You will want to confer regularly with the tutor and the 
tutee, individually. During the conference ask for true feel- 
ings. Help the tutor or tutee put these feelings into words 
so that they can be written on the forms. In this way, you 
can help resolve any conflicts that may be obstructing the 
sessions. 

It is good to keep your finger on the pnlse of your tutoring 
program. If there has been a mismatch of personalities, it is 
important to make a change as soon as you identify the 
problem. 

Tutor Progress Form 

Use this form during the teacher/tutor conference. Discuss 
each tutor behavior with the tutor; then, together, rate that 
behavior. Discuss any areas that need improvement, and 



offer suggestions to assure a change for the positive. Offer 
positive re-enforcement and encouragement on ail points. 



Teacher/Teacher Conference Form 



When you and another teacher are working together to 
pair students, meet periodically to evaluate the program. 
During this conference, jot down notes to the questions on 
this form. Then, together, address any matl^rs of concern. 
You may have zuditional questions to discuss. This fonn is 
not all-indusive; it can be changed or expanded in any way 
at any time. 
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Session Record 

Tutee: Dofe: 
Tutor: Time: 

Gooi: Session: 12 3 4 

Words: 



Materials: 

Mastered Words: Words for Next Session: 



\ 



Student Record 

Session Team: Tutee: 
Tutor: 

Date: Time: Place: 

Task: 



Number correct today: 
Number correct last session: 
Number improved in total: 

Tasks to be repeated during the next session: 



Progress Graphs 



Weekl 

50 
40 
30 
20 
10 



1 2 3 
Session 



Week 2 

50 
40 
30 
20 
10 



1 2 3 

Session 



Weeks 

50 
40 
30 
20 
10 



1 2 3 

Session 



Week 4 

50 
40 
30 
20 
10 



1 2 3 

Session 



Tutee: 
Tutor: 
Subject: 
Ski!!: 
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Tutor Attitude Form 



Tutor: 
Teacher: 
Grade: 
Subject: 

Student Comments: 



My tutee acts like:_ 



The sessions ore going_ 



I feel about our partnership. 

I feel about my tutee's progress during our sessions. 

To be a better tutor! need more work in 



What I like about working with another student: 



I do Q do not Q want to continue this partnership for the following reason(s): 



Tutee: 
Teacher: 
Grade: 
Subject: 

Sfudent Comments: 



Tutee Attitude Form 



My tutor ads like: 



The se:^sions are going 



ifeel 



about our partnership. 



Ifeei 



about my progress. 



I need more work in 



What I like about working with another student: 



IdoQ donotQ want to continue working with my partner for the following reason(s): 
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Tutor Progress Form 



Tutor: 

Teacher: 

Grade: 

Time/Days: 

Behavior: 



N (almost Never) 
is dependable 
on time 

follows directions 
shows self-control 
motivates tutee 
is a good model 
is independent 
is imaginative 
is encouraging 
shows patience 



S (Sometimes) A (almost Always) 



Comments: 



Tutee: 

Grade: 

Subject: 
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Teacher/Teacher Conference Form 

What is going well with our program? 
What problems, if any, hove surfaced? 
What intervention is needed? 

Which student teams are (not) working well? Why? (Why not?) 

What needs to be changed in the schedule to make it more workable for all concerned? 
What other questions have come up? 



eview of Desearch 



Ten projects using cross*a^ peers in paired reading were 
investigated by Topping in 1987. Tutees ranged in ages 
from 7 to 1 4 years old; tutors, from 7 to 1 8 years old. 
Achievement growth was reported by the number of 
months that the students improved, as compared to the 
length of tutorial instruction time. Only the elementary-age 
projects are mentioned here. 

In Project 1, third-graders were tutored by fourth-graders. 
After only five weeks of tutoring, these third-graders im- 
proved as much as students who had received the same 
instruction over a 10-month period, or for 40 weeks. In this 
case, the average gain for the tutees was 10.4 months. 

Project I consisted of peer dyads of eight-year-olds for 10 
weeks. This study yielded measured gains in accuracy and 
comprehension. Following 10 weeks of tutoring, tutees av- 
eraged gains in accuracy of 3.2 months, and in 
comprehension of 4.2 months. Tutors gained 3.7 months 
(average) in accuracy, and 8.0 months (average) in compre- 
hension. 

Project 4 paired seven- and eight-year-olds with nine- and 
ten-year-olds of mixed ability for nine v/eeks. Tutees giined 
8.5 months (average), and tutors gained 4.8 months (aver- 
age). 

Other studies in reading and language arts document aca- 
demic gains both for tutees and tutors. Whether students 
are paired with age-peers or older students, findings consis- 
tently indicate that the benefits outweigh any difficulties 
that are encountered. 

Cooperative learning activities enhance classroom instruc- 
tion and yield positive gains in all subjects. Students 
working together on joint projects and lessons with com- 
mon goals become better at problem solving. 

Aside from academic achievement gains, affective out- 
comes are noted when pupils work together. Tutees are 
afforded increased individualized instruction. This personal 
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attention buiids up self-esteem, as does also the tutee's 
growing awareness of the ability to learn and improve. 

Tutors enjoy the feeling of being a role model. In addition 
to academic gains, the helping refationship, control of the 
learning situation, and being looked up to by the tutee give 
the feeling of personal competence. Tutors gain new under- 
standing of the content Tutors enjoy a feeling of being a 
colleague with the teacher. 

Both tutor and tutee grow in understanding and compas- 
sion for another person, and a bond develops between 
them. Interaction skills are practiced and polished; interest 
in each other loads to mutual encouragement; involvement 
with one another usually continues after tutoring. 
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'esearch in 




'ess 



Teachers continue to try new patterns of instruction to help 
students become independent learners. In a critical-think- 
ing skills project^ teachers at SL Dominic School in 
Baltimore are employing cooperative learning strategies 
and peer tutoring. All classes in kindergarten through eighth 
grade are involved, and every curricuiar area is included. 

This complex program uses peer- and cross-age tutoring. 
Sixth-graders are using the Neurological Impress Method to 
help second-graders improve in reading fluency. Seventh- 
graders are paired to work together in a reading tutorial 
program using control readers (mechanical reading equip- 
ment). Beta Club members, a students' service club, are 
assigned in a tailored tutoring pattern to help younger peers 
improve specific skills and learn content material. 

These teachers are willing to try new and different tech- 
niques to improve tlieir ability to give students one-on-one 
instruction. These approaches can be implemented by any- 
one in any school, regardless of the availability or not of 
high-tech equipment and other expensive materials. All it 
takes is the determination and imagination of a few to get a 
school moving in this exciting venture. 
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^^ oncluaiona and Implications 

Though the idea of peer teaching and collaborative learn- 
ing is not neW; it appears to \}e surfacing again and 
attracting fresh interest The research has documented, and 
classroom application has proved, that teachers praise the 
positive outcomes of peer tutoring as endless. The limits of 
effectiveness are set only by the limitations of imagination. 

Instead of ''taking up too much valuable time/ peer teach- 
ing extends and individualizes instruction. Rather than 
interfering with content presentation, content is enhanced 
and broadened through peer cooperative activities. 

After peer teaching has been built into the daily schedule, 
in-class programs add fresh motivation both for the teacher 
and the students. Pairing with another teacher and another 
class further expands learning opportunities for all involved. 

One teacher (with 18 years of experience) grasped the es- 
sence of peer teaching with her sudden realization: "I can't 
believe how much more time there is to work with individ- 
ual students one-on-one. Peer teaching has changed my 
outlook about teaching. I no longer feel defeated and un- 
able to reach every student I will NEVER teach any other 
way!" 

Teachers who explore the world of peer teaching gain new 
perspectives about their effectiveness as teachers. They gen- 
erate fresh energy and enthusiasm about their profession, 
just their students view learning through new lenses, the 
teaciiers see their students with new understanding. Learn- 
ing becomes fun and exciting, and teaching becomes 
possible and satisfying. 
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Have You Tried a TRIED? 



A TRIED (Teaching Resources In the ERIC Database) is a set of lesson plans judiciously selected from the 
thousands reported in the CRIC database and specially redesigned for c'^ssroom use. The high-quality products of 
your thoughtful professional peers, TRIEDs come with the guarantee of ha^^ing been TRIED and tested in the 
classroom and found to be true. TRIEDs work! 

TRIEDs Now Available 

Writing across the Social Studies Curriculum 
by Roger Sensenbaugh 

Teaching the Novel O^^^®® /A 

by Becky Alano ^ ^ m 

Critical Thinking, Reading, and Writing ^ ^ 

by Mary Morgan and Michael Shermis O) ^mgm^ m gtm ^ 

WriHng Exercises for High School Students .S | HICLJ 31 

by Barbara Vultaggio ^ 

Remedial Reading for Elementary School Students ^ ^ 

by Carolyn Smith McGoiven ^ dSB 

Ccmputers in English/Language Arts . 
by Sharon Sorenson 

Langisage Arts for Gifted Middle School Students 
by Susan /. Davis and Jerry L. Johns 

An accusation of the school scene often heard from that kinetic segment, the middle-school population, is that school is 
boring. With the Davis and Johns TRIi under your arm, you will be well fortified with lesson plans in communication 
skills, literature, mass media, reading motivation, theater arts, thinking skills, vocabulary development, and writing 
projects.. Your critics will direct a play, develop a Latin computer game, write a folktale, research society's sex stereo- 
types, discover the riddle of the Great Sphinx, write a family history ,^ review a movie,, write a manuscript for publication, 
design a rapid-transit system for the year 3000 — everything you need to keep iho^*: r^<ddle- school* n their toes. 

TRXEDs Forthcoming 

Working with Special Students in English/Language Arts 
by Sharon Sorenson 

Because at least six out of eveiy thirty students in the regular classroom may have some type of learning impediment, 
countless teachers face the problem of finding different methods to teach students with social needs. Soieuson's TRIED 
lessons, packed with practical suggestions, help teachers help the elementary or secondary student who struggles with a 
learning disability or limited English proficiency. The lesson plans include a field trip in order to aid in language 
instruction, guidelines for composing at the computer, storytelling with ESL studer >, wnting for a specific audience,, 
constructing paper airplanes, making color-coded textbooks, using pictures to write a story, and suggestions for 
cooperative learning. 

High School Students and Individual Rights 
by Stephens. Gottlieb 

Students in school, bv.eause they are underageo and legal minors, constitute a special class of citizens: people with the 
same civil rights as everyone else, but not quite. Gottlieb s TRIED is an exploration of the "Student's Bill of Rights." The 
lesson plans focus on noteworthy legal cases that have set precedents for dealing with students' rights when they are 
contested in the school context. Your students will find these studies fascinating because of iheir immediate relevance to 
the students' own lives and interests. This TRIED Is published in commemoration of the 200th year of tf le ratification of 
theU.S. Bill of Rights. 



^^ading Strategies for the Primary Grades 
by Kim and Claudia Katz 

A "learning strategy" is a clever teacher's way of getti.ig students to learn desire^ skills and information through the 
ar licatlon of specific methods and approaches— in other words, those "good ideas" tKat successful teachers seem so 
full of. Kir/i and Claudia KStz— both of them successful teachers— have filled their TRIED ^ull of "good ideas" for 
teaching reading at the primary level. The KStzes show how to teach voung bookworms to use picture clues and their 
own experiences to compose stories; and hov. lO use rhyme, missing vords, and "maps" to increase comprehension. 
They supply you with lesson plans for elementary critical thinking: cause-effect, note-taking, semantic mapping, and 
think-WINK-Jecide. They employ Whole Language, family-oriented, and pubiicat n strategies to promote .eading and 
writing. 
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Order Form 



QiiMitity 



.Writing across the Social Stuuies Curriculum 
.Teachmg the Novel 
.Critical Thinking, Reading, and Writing 
.Writing Exercises for High School Students 



Remedial Reading for Elementary School Students 



Quantity 



.Computers in EnglishAanguage Arts 
.Language Arts for Gifted Middle School Students 
.Working with Special Students in EngltshAanguage Arts 
.High School Students and Individual Rights 
.Reading Strategies for the Primary Grades 



TitlCDs are $9.95 each, or 3 for $25.00. Call for quantity discounts. Please include $2.00 postage and handling for e^ch TRIED. 

Make chicks payable to ERIC/RCS. 

□ Check □ VISA □ Mastercard 

Cardholder 



Card Number 



^Expiration Date. 



TOTAL AMOUNTS, 
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Occupation. 
Address 
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_State_ 
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Send this order form to: 



EDIC/DCS 

Indiana University 
2805 E. 10th St., Suite 150 
Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 
(812) 855-5847; FAX (812) 855-7901 
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